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DECEMBER MEETING, 1904. 

The stated meeting was held on Thursday, the 8th instant, 
at three o'clock, p. M. ; the President in the chair. 

The record of the last meeting was read and approved, and 
reports were presented by the Librarian, the Cabinet-Keeper, 
and the Corresponding Secretary. 

Charles Homer Haskins, Ph.D., Professor of History in 
Harvard University, was elected a Resident Member ; and Sir 
Spencer Walpole, K.C.B., author of a " History of England," 
was elected a Corresponding Member. 

It was voted to transfer the name of Goldwin Smith, D.C.L., 
of Toronto, Canada, from the list of Corresponding Members 
to that of Honorary Members. 

In view of the expected absence of the President, the fol- 
lowing committees were appointed to report at the Annual 
Meeting : To nominate officers, Messrs. William R. Thayer, 
Thornton K. Lothrop, and Samuel S. Shaw; to examine the 
Treasurer's accounts, Messrs. Thomas Minns and Charles H. 
Dalton ; to examine the Library and Cabinet, Messrs. Charles 
K. Bolton, Archibald Cary Coolidge, and Melville M. Bigelow. 

The President then said : — 

Again — and the frequent recurrence of the dnty is painful 
— it devolves on me to announce the loss of one of our associ- 
ates. The Rev. Samuel E. Herrick, since the Marcli meeting 
of 1891 a Resident Member of the Society, died at his place of 
residence in this city, Sunday last, the 4th instant. At the 
time of his death the name of Dr. Herrick stood twentieth in 
order of seniority on our roll, — well in the first quarter, — a 
fact suggestive of the rapid process of change and renewal the 
Society undergoes. Dr. Ellis was President at the time of 
Dr. Herrick's election, having then filled the position for close 
upon six years ; his predecessor for thirty years, Mr. Win- 
throp, still attended our meetings ; and, distinctly recalling 
another generation, he and Dr. Ellis at the meeting in ques- 
tion united in paying tribute to their cotemporary, George 
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Bancroft, one who came in with the century, just then dead. 
The names of George Bancroft, Robert C. Winthrop, and 
George E. Ellis thus brought into conjunction have already 
a far-away sound. The death just announced is a reminder 
of the years that have elapsed since the youngest of the three 
declared Dr. Herrick one of our number. Since then he has 
been a constant and welcome attendant at our meetings. 

Already a man of fifty when elected into the Society, and in 
no way specially identified with historical writing or research, 
Dr. Herrick never served on the Council, nor was he frequent 
as a contributor to our Proceedings. Indeed, twice only did 
he, I think, take part therein. In May, 1895, he offered a 
characterization of Hamilton A. Hill, whose death was then 
announced ; and, in Februaiy, 1897, he contributed a paper 
on Melanchthon. In 1893 he was appointed chairman of the 
Committee to examine the Library and Cabinet, and as such 
drew up and submitted a report noticeable for its suggestive- 
ness. The memoir of Hamilton A. Hill also, included in our 
Proceedings for November, 1896 (second series, vol. xi. pp. 
188-196), was prepared by him. 

In accordance with our practice, I will now call upon Dr. 
McKenzie, a professional brother and an intimate and greatly 
valued personal friend of Dr. Herrick, to offer a characteriza- 
tion of him. 

Rev. Dr. Alexander McKenzie spoke in substance as 
follows : — 

I am grateful for the privilege of saying a few words re- 
garding my friend whose death has just been announced. This 
would not be easy at any time, but it is made more difficult 
for me by reason of his recent and unexpected removal from 
us. We are old friends. For close upon forty years we have 
lived and worked side by side in the ministry of one church. 
In many ways we have been associated, until it is hard to 
think of going on without his companionship. There was an 
especial bond of union in that each was the son of a sailor, the 
master of a whaling ship. We have been proud of our de- 
scent, and have sometimes boasted that we were the only 
ministers here who knew what a gam is. The word has a 
rude sound in this room, but it has its place in the lexicon, 
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and to one who understands it is the synonym of a good- 
natured fellowship. 

Mr. Herrick graduated from Amherst College in the same 
year in which I graduated at Harvard. He studied at the 
Princeton Theological Seminary, where sound doctrine was 
taught. Soon after his ordination he was made the minister 
of a church in Chelsea, from which he was transferred thirty- 
four years ago to the Mount Vernon Church in this city, as 
the associate of Rev. Dr. Kirk, one of the most influ- 
ential clergymen of New England. The relation between the 
two ministers was like that of father and son. After Dr. 
Kirk's death Mr. Herrick remained the pastor. When the 
moving of the congregation made it necessary, a new house of 
worship was erected, and there this ministry was continued. 
He was in his place in the church last Sunday. He had been 
obliged by the state of his health to resign the chief duties of 
the pastoral office, and his last official act was to read the letter 
of acceptance from the man who had been chosen, with his 
full approval, as his associate and successor. He went to his 
home after the service, and in the evening his work here 
reached its end, and he was called to higher, perhaps not 
better, service. The time of his graduation had come when no 
one looked for it, yet the life was singularly complete and 
fully rounded off. A little before the last meeting of the 
Society I found him looking over the shelves of books in the 
adjoining room. We had a few pleasant words, but they meant 
more than we knew. "I get tired," he said; " I get tired." 
It was a strange condition for him. " I am not to be Pastor 
emeritus," he added, " but Pastor sine cura " ; and after a 
moment he slowly repeated the words, " Pastor sine cura." 
It is even so. His influence will abide, and his people will be 
blessed in it ; but it will be without the constant care which 
St. Paul reckoned among the burdens of a minister's life. 

It was a manly presence which he brought to these monthly 
gatherings. We saw strength and gentleness in his face; 
it wore a serious look when in repose. The mind was at 
work. When you spoke to him the face brightened, a smile 
played around his lips, his voice was cheerful, and you felt his 
heart when you held his hand. As you talked with him he 
had the rare combination of virtues, for he was both interested 
and interesting. He was a man you wished to meet again 
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and often ; he was a good talker ; he told a story admirably ; 
it was pleasant to be with him and to learn from him. 

He was a good writer; his rhetoric was chaste and vigor- 
ous. He used now and then a word to which the reader was 
not accustomed, yet never with pedantry, to display his learn- 
ing. Some who are here may remember a report which he 
presented a few years since as the chairman of the Committee 
to examine our Library. The theme was dry and formal 
enough ; but men's faces showed their surprise as they saw 
how much of imagination and humor could be used to enliven 
a prosaic subject. 

He loved books ; he liked to own books and to be in daily 
intercourse with them. He studied our New England history, 
and his library was well furnished with its literature. A book 
was to him a person, and his relation to it personal and 
friendly. He studied the religious movements of the centu- 
ries and lectured upon them ; he liked to trace the advance of 
truth and thought. He published a goodly volume whose 
title suggests the time when it was made, and in the course of 
its chapters the man is recognized, always moving in and 
with the light. He called his book " Some Heretics of Yes- 
terday." There were heretics then, in 1884. He gave the 
name to men who had long before borne it and escaped from 
it. The list begins with Tauler and the Mystics, and ends 
with John Wesley. It includes Savonarola, Melanchthon, 
Calvin, William Brewster, and others. He was tracing an 
advance and foretelling its continuance. " Every age that 
the world has seen so far has been prefatory ; it is hardly 
probable that the present age is final." He knew what " the 
great Protestants," as he called them, had achieved. That 
was comparatively a small gain, " if they have not established 
for all succeeding ages the indefectible right to question even 
their authority, and the perpetual privilege of intellectual 
readjustment." "A traditional Protestantism has no more 
right to a claim of infallibility than a traditional ecclesiasti- 
cism." This was the temper in which he lived and wrought, 
and helped to make history. He had no more thought of 
stopping than his father had of anchoring his ship in the 
middle of the Pacific Ocean. He was alive and free. I do 
not know that his mind turned away from the standards of 
his church. I know that it did not, for if it had his honesty 
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would have earned him into other service. He would be 
honest at any cost. 

His preaching was after this general pattern. He knew 
theology, but he taught it as it was related to life, with deep 
insight and a spiritual intuition. I always heard something I 
had not known. The thought was fresh, vital, forceful. It 
was of the highest order. I make allowance for my friend- 
ship; but for many years there were not more than two or 
three in the town who preached so well. He did not seek to 
attract a crowd, but to do his work as well as he could. 
Those who heard him carefully were the better for the hear- 
ing. They believed in the man. Those who best knew him 
in his work gave him admiration and affection. 

He was entirely sincere. He was kind, patient, generous, 
abounding in sympathy, — giving himself like the Teacher he 
trusted and served. Hence he drew men, the best men, and 
held them. Yet he was not tame, mei'ely submissive, merely 
good. He was quick to think and to act. He fulfilled the 
apostolic injunction, to be angry and sin not. His whole 
being was allied to virtue and the virtues. His mind and 
heart were pure, and this made his life simple and kindly and 
just. I have recalled the terms in which Mr. Webster de- 
scribed James Savage : " He would appear very awkward, if 
he were to try his best to think wrong or to feel wrong " ; 
and these words written over the grave of a lawyer in Mount 
Auburn : " He had the beauty of accuracy in his understand- 
ing, and the beauty of uprightness in his character " ; and these 
better words on the wall of Sanders Theatre, the words of the 
Hebrew prophet as they stand in the Vulgate : " Qui autem 
docti fuerint fulgebunt, quasi splendor firmamenti: et qui ad jus- 
titiam erudiunt multos, quasi stellse in perpetuas seternitates." 

I have gone as far as the custom of this place will warrant. 
I may not attempt to reveal his deepest life, the life which 
was immortal and divine. Yet I may venture one step fur- 
ther. The man lived until he died. His heart, which seemed 
to fail, kept its life and its rhythm to the end. I cannot better 
close these poor sentences of mine than with his last word, 
which was a confession and a hope, a biography and an expec- 
tation. There had been silence. Then quickly he breathed 
out his desire : " Come, Lord Jesus ; come quickly " ; and 
with that the longer silence began. 
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Mr. James Schouler read the following paper : — 

The Calhoun, Jackson, and Van Buren Papers. 

Considerable progress has been made, during the last ten 
years, in securing for research and preservation the manuscript 
collections of our leading statesmen. To three of these collec- 
tions, lately thrown open to the public, I desire to ask your 
attention for the brief space allotted me. They comprise the 
private papers left by Calhoun, Jackson, and Van Buren, all 
distinguished contemporaries of our first national era, and 
blended in their public service. 

The John C. Calhoun collection had disappeared in the course 
of our Civil War ; and when Dr. von Hoist, the historian, 
wrote his biography of that Southern sage and seer for the 
" American Statesmen Series," he searched for it in vain. In 
more recent years, however, chiefly through the diligent efforts 
of our associate member, Professor J. F. Jameson, made on 
behalf of the American Historical Association, the manuscripts 
were found and procured. Under his judicious editorial direc- 
tion they were arranged for publication and printed at length 
in Volume II. of the Association Report for 1899. On the 
whole, this collection affords no new essential testimony as to 
Calhoun's public acts or motives, though strongly confirming 
the opinions expressed of him by contemporaries who knew him 
best, and harmonizing well with his public utterances and 
writings long ago familiar. For Calhoun, however wayward 
or erratic might have been the development of his public 
ambition, was a man of singular seriousness and sincerity ; as 
he spoke in Congress or wrote for the press, so at the time did 
he reveal himself in his private correspondence. No gossip, 
no confidential or light disclosures escaped his guarded pen. 
He could scarcely in his prime be deemed intimate with any 
one ; but he dogmatized and spoke or wrote to impress others 
with his own immediate views. His desire or his despondency 
over gaining the Presidency, that supreme public honor which, 
like Clay or Webster, he long hungered for, he made steadily 
manifest ; and, in his later years especially, after he had trans- 
ferred his ambitious leadership to his own Southern section, few 
of his close correspondents were men of national renown or 
non-slaveholders. 

These last literary remnants to which I allude confirm, clearly 
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enough, what history has already asserted upon good authority : 
that, brought up under pious influences and educated at a 
New England college, Calhoun started on his public career as 
a national man, with high aspirations for the welfare of the 
whole Union ; but that, after his downfall from Jackson's favor 
in 1831, he became, when perceiving the presidential succession 
closed to him, an organizer of Southern rights, and the persist- 
ent advocate of a Southern alliance as against Northern free- 
labor preponderance and the force of popular majorities at the 
national polls or in Congress. He became a constant alarmist; 
he counselled State and Confederate resistance to the Union ; 
he strove to maintain the autonomy of an economic system 
which kept his fellow-aristocrats in power as staple-raisers, while 
holding a dusky race in hopeless bondage to till the soil for 
them. All this the correspondence now printed makes plain. 
Von Hoist has praised Calhoun for his inventive genius in 
politics, and commended that peculiar corrective of State rights 
in government which formed his philosophy. The Rt. Hon. 
James Bryce of England has said of this State rights theory 
that, while it had some support in America before the Civil 
War, the result of that struggle has been to demonstrate its 
futility. Both of these notable assertions should, it seems to 
me, be somewhat qualified in expression. Calhoun taught 
State nullification, then State secession, then re-confederation 
at a seceding State's discretion ; and all of these most unphilo- 
sophically, as though practically consistent with an existing 
government of the Union, and capable of normal application by 
way of peaceable experiment after a national growth of half 
a century. This was infatuation and folly ; and still greater 
were the folly and infatuation of applying such theories 
crucially to oppose the humane and emancipating tendencies 
of the nineteenth century and our charter of Independence 
itself, in a sectional crusade against civilization. But State 
rights, as a vital corrective force to national corruption and 
consolidation, whenever invoked in a grand cause and with due 
risk of bloody consequences, is still, under our written system, 
as it ever was, a precious reliance ; for in this Union of ours, 
which is federo-national, a central despotism may, by vicious 
and unwarranted aggression, assail the chartered rights and 
liberties of lesser political communities as well as of individ- 
uals. And should ever such an emergency unhappily arise, in 
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centuries to come, States sound and congenial may yet right- 
fully secede and re-combine, if physically capable, upon the 
clear assertion of a right of revolution, or of that inherent 
power which all human society possesses to subvert, change, 
and establish governments at pleasure, when a last extremity 
justifies. Nullification, that milder resort, cannot perhaps 
co-exist with the normal and efficient right of a national govern- 
ment to fix and enforce uniform tariff rates at its constitu- 
tional discretion ; but now, as in the days of the old thirteen 
colonies, a State may resist rightfully the arbitrary and tyran- 
nous exactions of a parental or supervising sovereignty ; its 
own government may solemnly protest, may disobey, may 
rebel. Yet conditions as in 1861, favorable to a conjoint 
secession, will not readily occur again — where States, con- 
tiguous and sympathetic in systems, social, political, and indus- 
trial, are found hostile in their ambition to the rest of the 
Union. 

To revert, however, to the Calhoun correspondence, the 
year 1850, in which he died, brought out ideas and issues for 
the angry South which forecast the momentous crisis of ten 
years later. The dying Calhoun is here seen to have been 
author and instigator of that Southern disunion movement 
which was renewed in 1860-61. Like Seward and Lincoln 
later, he had preached " the irrepressible conflict " of labor 
systems under our composite government ; but, in doing so, he 
sought to preserve and propagate at all hazards that of the two 
whose doom was already written in the book of fate, and in 
reality he hastened its downfall. 

Of the Jackson and Van Buren collections, I may say that 
both were recently given to the government of the United 
States and deposited in the Library of Congress. Their trans- 
fer was nearly simultaneous and they admirably supplement 
one another. It was a great disappointment to me, years ago, 
when I prepared my own historical narrative covering the 
Jackson and Van Buren administrations, that access to these 
papers was denied me. Among the Monroe manuscripts, how- 
ever, which I had previously explored in the State Department, 
were many letters from both Calhoun and Jackson, with lead- 
ing suggestions ; and the " Thirty Years' View," besides, 
which the famous Benton prepared with Blair's concurrence, 
used diligently the Jackson papers before they were finally 
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locked up and stored away. To the senior Francis P. Blair 
those papers had been committed by the dying General, his 
and Benton's personal friend ; but passing down in the Blair 
family to children and grandchildren, they became, in the 
course of half a century, a lumbering mass of manuscripts, 
hidden in dusty chests and liable to utter spoliation. So 
anxious were historical explorers on this account that a bill in 
equity was brought in the Washington courts, several years 
ago, nominally by certain heirs of Jackson, but really on behalf 
of the public, to recover this collection from the Blair descen- 
dants. On the one side it was claimed that Jackson had made 
the senior Blair the trustee or custodian, merely, of his papers ; 
but, on the other, that he had bestowed them as a gift with 
full beneficial dominion. How this suit terminated and 
whether it had an influence upon the final action of the Blair 
grandchildren, I know not; but the final result has been a 
happy one in the interests of American history. 

The Van Buren collection, on the other hand, was carefully 
kept and treasured by Van Buren's own heirs and descendants. 
His family representative courteously gave me indirect infor- 
mation on certain points in 1886-88, but personal access to 
the papers was allowed to no one. Van Buren himself, in 
the long years of his calm retirement, seems to have sorted 
and arranged these manuscripts with sedulous care, using 
them in an autobiography with which he made much head- 
way, and which, I am told, the government intends to print 
soon and publish. A popular and profitable use of these 
papers, by arrangement with private publishers, seems to 
have been long cherished in the family ; but public interest 
died out, and such a hope, if entertained, was not justified. 

In another connection 1 1 hope to present in print some of 
the rare public information which these yet unpublished manu- 
scripts supply. Here let me add, however, that of the two 
collections the Van Buren is, for its size, much the choicer in 
material. For the Jackson papers, which are now distributed 
chronologically at the Library of Congress in pasteboard boxes, 
contain a considerable mass which was hardly worth preserv- 
ing : such as reports and abstracts which came to the General 
in the course of his lesser military operations, and letters, 
during his civil career, from obscure suppliants and admirers, 

1 See Atlantic Monthly, 1905. 
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on matters which posterity finds no occasion to recall. A 
man of action, without training or scholarly habits, does not 
readily get the right perspective of his deeds for later annal- 
ists to consider ; and incidents and acquaintances may in- 
terest one, from his own personal point of view, which, as 
connected with a public man, prove unimportant for some later 
age to study and comprehend. Nor is the evidence clear that 
Jackson ever methodically went over his own papers for their 
final preservation. He was constantly corresponding, con- 
stantly managing politics, to the end of his long life, absorbed 
almost altogether in current controversies. Of his own writ- 
ings, aside from what had appeared in print contemporane- 
ously, we have here a disappointingly small proportion ; brief 
endorsements of reply on letters that came to him, or else 
meagre drafts, almost illegible, which he hastily transcribed, 
must content the investigator. Perhaps the best as well as 
the most characteristic of his private manuscripts in this 
collection are the letters which he wrote to Blair while in 
final retirement, and which Blair himself added judiciously 
to the collection. We find here good letters from John 
Randolph, Benton, Taney, Kendall, Polk, and others of Jack- 
son's choice correspondents ; but Jackson's own letters to such 
friends went largely astray, never to return. 

The Van Buren collection, on the other hand, though 
smaller, is carefully made up, and admirable taste and dis- 
crimination are shown in the contents. Letters, if any there 
were, which betrayed the deft and artful management of a 
party machinator, have been winnowed out ; and what is 
left shows Jackson's Northern successor at his best, and tends 
really to exalt his reputation as a statesman and patriot. For 
Van Buren had many noble friends and counsellors from first 
to last, — Madison, Rufus King, Silas Wright, among them, 
— and choice specimens are to be found here of their several 
compositions. Though with some chasms and omissions, Van 
Buren's own letters, too, are very well supplied ; and Van 
Buren, as survivor, seems to have drawn from the Jackson 
collection, while the senior Blair was custodian, all his own 
correspondence with his famous predecessor. And this Jack- 
son correspondence, which began in 1831, and continued for 
some fifteen years with the closest intimacy and political con- 
fidence, is on the whole the most significant and freshly im- 
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portant of the two conjoint collections, as the nation now 
receives them. 

Under the wise and forceful administration of its new official 
director, Mr. Herbert Putnam, aided by Mr. Worthington C. 
Ford, as custodian of manuscripts, — a man highly competent 
in tastes and acquirements for that responsible position, as we 
ourselves have good reason to know, — the Library of Con- 
gress aims to become the great depository of posthumous 
memorials of our statesmen and leaders of national renown. 
The Department of State has already transferred to its fire- 
proof shelves the Monroe papers, after its own pious task 
of publication, bestowing them in large albums, handsomely 
bound in morocco. Here, too, are to be found the originals 
of the Polk correspondence ; though I imagine that the assort- 
ment made by the venerable Bancroft, with the widow's con- 
sent, and typewritten years ago, under his personal direction, 
inclusive of the famous Diary, comprises all that is really valu- 
able for the broader purposes of research ; and those copies 
still repose in the Lenox Library of New York. For other 
manuscript remains the Library of Congress is reaching out, 
and I am informed that those of Chancellor Kent and Senator 
John M. Clayton are already in its possession. 

As with the Monroe manuscripts, which in an unassorted 
mass filled during 1882-84 a choice cupboard in the Library of 
the State Department, I believe (to speak modestly) I am the 
earliest, among visitors and investigators from without, to ex- 
ploit the wealth of these Jackson and Van Buren collections. 
Certainly, while at Washington, last April, in my quest, I saw 
the new manuscript bureau of the Library of Congress trans- 
ferred, with those collections, from its temporary abode in the 
rear of the general reading room, to more spacious and impos- 
ing quarters at the northwest corner of that splendid edifice, 
on the story above. I sat in the new main room of that 
bureau, day after day, the sole occupant of a large circular 
table which had been spaced off with glass partitions, and 
wrote out my notes amid the clatter of carpenters, armed 
with hammer and saw, while my courteous host, Mr. Ford, 
and his assistants were busy in the adjoining stack room, re- 
arranging their precious treasures. 

On Capitol Hill all is planned considerately for spectators ; 
and, as in our older temple of legislation across the park, gal- 
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lery visitors at either wing may look down upon the great 
law-makers of the American people in their assembled wis- 
dom, so in this newer and hardly less imposing Library 
building the readers of books sit secluded in the main room, 
occupied at their tasks, while tourists from north, south, 
east, or west gaze serenely from above upon the edifying 
scene. Nor are these new manuscript quarters on the second 
floor arranged regardless of exhibition effects ; for tourists 
who have sauntered through a corridor of cabinets which 
display rare curios of native literature, come at length upon 
a fenced doorway, through which, as before some bank-teller's 
counter, they may, while excluded from entrance, gaze at will 
upon the busy occupants of that great round table with sub- 
dued awe and curiosity. Methought, last spring as I worked, 
that in remote years to come, our chief historical scholars and 
investigators would perchance be seen inside there, close to- 
gether, each in his own glass hive, working out apart his 
Hymettus product from the " old, forgotten, far-off" letters 
and chronicles of ancestral America. 

Mr. Edward Stanwood, speaking extemporaneously, gave 
an account of the Henry Clay Papers which had been recently 
acquired by the Congressional Library. 

Mr. James F. Rhodes read a paper on "Negro Suffrage 
and Reconstruction," of which the following is an abstract : — 

It is pretty generally admitted now at the North that the 
imposition of universal negro suffrage on the Southern States 
by Congress as a part of its plan of Reconstruction was a mis- 
take. I do not mean to imply that the policy lacks defenders. 
Able and thoughtful men apologize for it to-day in the same 
manner as it was justified then by its promoters. They aver 
that universal negro suffrage was necessary for the protection 
of the negroes and the Union white men at the South. Other 
defenders maintain that the plan was a choice of evils, and 
that there is a reasonable ground for belief that no other 
scheme would have worked better. Professor von Hoist used 
to defend this view in private conversation with great vehe- 
mence, but as he elaborated his idea it seemed to me a reductio 
ad absurdum. Of course you had got to enfranchise the 
negro, he thundered. How otherwise could you have consti- 
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tuted the Southern States anew on a loyal basis ? But after 
the negroes obtained the suffrage and showed they did not 
know how to use it ; after the governments set up by their 
support were an agglomeration of incompetence and corrup- 
tion at which the world stood aghast, then, Dr. von Hoist 
went on to say, the Southern people were justified in depriv- 
ing the negroes of the suffrage, first by the cheating method 
of tissue ballots and then hy the more manly way of bull- 
dozing. I must here state that this conversation took place 
before the movement commenced to deprive the negro legally 
of his vote by the new State constitutions. Before I finish 
this brief paper I shall give the conclusions at which I have 
arrived regarding the reconstruction legislation of Congress, 
but I desire now to indicate that there was a better plan. 

" Nature's patient ways shame hasty man." If ever in our 
history there was a case of hasty man, it was in the Recon- 
struction legislation of Congress. The serious discussion began 
January 3, 1867, and the act was passed over the President's 
veto March 2. The moderate Republicans who opposed such 
a drastic measure until they were brought into line by the 
party lash might well have said, — 

" O most wicked speed 
It is not nor it cannot come to good." 

There were men in the country who understood Nature's 
patient ways. It is not necessary to go beyond this Com- 
monwealth, nor even what we now term greater Boston, to 
find that principles were laid down in accordance with Nature. 
They were principles which should have guided Congress in 
dealing with this novel and difficult question. 

The proposition was to give over seven hundred thousand 
negroes, most of whom had been slaves three years before, the 
suffrage. They were a mass of childishness and inexperience 
— " a terrible inert mass of domesticated barbarism," as our 
President Mr. Adams characterized them in 1861. Would it 
not have been well first to understand scientifically the negro ? 
and such an understanding was Charles Sumner's for the 
asking. He had only to apply to his intimate friend Louis 
Agassiz for the knowledge. I am now going to quote at 
length from a letter written by Agassiz to Dr. Howe August 
10, 1863. 
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[Mr. Rhodes read copious extracts from this, which is printed 
in Volume II., page 600, of the " Life and Correspondence of 
Louis Agassiz. Edited by Elizabeth Gary Agassiz."] 

Agassiz considered the negro from the anthropological point 
of view, and demonstrated that he was not now fit to have con- 
ferred upon him political rights. 

It was equally essential to understand the white people of 
the South, those who had fought against the Union and those 
who too old to go into the army had sympathized freely with 
the Southern cause. These John A. Andrew understood. In 
his valedictory address to the Massachusetts legislature Janu- 
ary 4, 1866, he said : [Mr. Rhodes quoted Andrew's words as 
printed on page 607, Volume V., of Mr. Rhodes's " History of 
the United States."] 

It is perfectly clear to me that the Southern States should 
have been reconstructed on the principles laid down by Agassiz 
and Andrew, and I feel confident that had such been the policy 
the Southern question and the negro question would not have 
been so serious as they admittedly are to-day. 

Mr. Rhodes then gave his opinion of the Reconstruction 
Acts of March 2 and March 23, 1867, promising a thorough 
elaboration of this in a future volume of his History. 

Mr. Melville M. Bigelow spoke briefly of the punish- 
ments for crime in the Colonial and Provincial Periods of 
Massachusetts. 

Hon. Samuel A. Green communicated, an abstract of the 
following paper : — 

Joseph Eliot, Minister of Guilford, Conn., 1664-1694. 

Some weeks ago there came into the library of the His- 
torical Society a volume of old pamphlets, of which one is of 
special interest to cataloguers and bibliographers. The book 
contains eight tracts printed in Boston at various times 
between the years 1722 and 1738, including two sermons by 
Cotton Mather and one sermon by Increase Mather. It is in 
the original binding, and presumably the volume was bound 
near the middle of the eighteenth century. 
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A Copy of an Excellent LETTER 

"Wrote by the Reverend 

Mr. J. E. of Guilford, Deceased, to his Brother 

Mr. B. E. of Roxbury, 

Found in the Study of the Reverend 

Mr. Joseph Belcher, 

Late of Dedham, since his Decease: 

The Second Edition very carefully corrected 

from Five several Manuscripts : 

BEING 

An Answer to this Question, 

Sow to Live in this World, so as to Live in 

Heaven ? 

The pamphlet, to which allusion is here made as of partic- 
ular interest, consists of four pages, and begins with the half- 
title given above, line for line. It is dated at " Guilford, May 
18, 1664," and is signed " J. E." At the bottom of the last 
page appears the line, "Boston: Printed in the Year 1738." 

In former years this Letter had a remarkable circulation, 
having passed through many editions under various titles both 
in this country and in England. I have traced twenty-two 
in different libraries, of which four are broadsides, including 
ten editions in the British Museum as shown by the printed 
catalogue, of which seven are not found by me elsewhere ; 
and probably there are many others. The Letter is a serious 
and well-written production that appealed strongly to the re- 
ligious thought of that period, and undoubtedly had great 
influence in moulding the life of its readers. At various times 
it appeared under different titles, more frequently under the 
heading of " The Life of Faith " ; and a few times it was 
printed in connection with " Mr. [Jonathan] Mitchel's Letter 
to his Brother." In fourteen editions the Letter is supple- 
mented by some Verses by the Reverend Mr. Killinghall ; in 
one instance by Joseph Alleine's " Rules of Self-Examination " ; 
in another by six four-line stanzas on the " Sufficiency of 
Pardon"; in a third by "The Triumph of Glory; a letter 
left by the Rev. S. Hayward"; and in still a fourth by " A 
few Verses/' thirteen four-line stanzas, by Alexander Lumis- 
den. The Historical Society has a copy of Eliot's Letter 
engraved on copper in London, and issued as a broadside. 
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The latest edition of the Letter, so far as my knowledge goes, 
was published by the American Tract Society, Boston, dur- 
ing the early part of the War of the Rebellion, and appeared 
as " No. 6 " in a series of short tracts which were brought to- 
gether under the title of " The Soldier's Companion," and cir- 
culated in the army. Not fewer than seven editions have 
been printed in London, and perhaps two or ftiree more where 
the place of publication is not given, beside one edition at 
Bath, England, and another at Falkirk, Scotland. In these 
several versions there are slight verbal variations. 

It would be interesting to find out just when the first 
edition of the Letter was printed, of which no specimen is 
known now to be extant. Of course, it was after the death of 
the Reverend Joseph Belcher, — which took place at Roxbury, 
on April 27, 1723, — and before the year 1738, when the 
second edition was printed. I am strongly of the opinion that 
the second edition followed rather closely the title of the first, 
though this is only a matter of opinion and not of evidence. 
I think so from the statement that it was " very carefully 
corrected from Five several Manuscripts." In early times 
such productions were often circulated in writing ; and it is 
highly probable that there was a considerable number of 
manuscript copies in circulation when the Letter was first 
printed. It was then very proper to note the fact in the 
title ; and presumably the second edition was set up from 
a printed one, and the compositor followed copy. In another 
edition, perhaps the third, which is appended to " Mitchel's 
Letter," it is said in the heading that the Letter of J. E. was 
" carefully corrected from Five several Manuscripts : by 
Thomas Prince." 

The interest in this particular edition lies in the" fact that 
from it the authorship is learned, which is given in only one 
other copy. With no doubt whatever "J. E.," mentioned 
in the title, was the Reverend Joseph Eliot, who graduated at 
Harvard College in the Class of 1658. He was a son of John 
Eliot, the Apostle to the Indians, and an elder brother of 
Benjamin, of Roxbury, at that time an undergraduate in the 
College, to whom the Letter was addressed. In 1664 the 
writer was settled at Guilford, Connecticut, where he remained 
as the minister of the town about thirty }'ears ; and there he 
died on May 24, 1694. For a long time his brother Benjamin 
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was an assistant to his father, the Apostle ; and he is men- 
tioned by Chief Justice Sewall, in his Diary (I. 76, 186, 187), 
under date of May 13, 1685, and August 25, 1687. According 
to the last entry he was " much touch'd as to his Understand- 
ing," which is a mild expression for mental trouble. 

Another interesting feature connected with the publication 
is the fact that in most libraries it is catalogued under Mr. 
Belcher's name, which is the only one that appears in the title 
of most of the editions. As a partial exception to this latter 
statement it may be mentioned that in three editions, all 
printed near the same period of time, one probably in Boston 
as early as 1746, one in New London shortly before 1760, and 
a third in Boston shortly afterward, the name of John Elliott 
or John Eliot is given as the writer, but even this ascribed 
authorship was soon discredited and disappeared from the 
tract. The initials " J. E." (Joseph Eliot), signed to the 
pamphlet, -probably led to this confusion of names. 

Mr. Sibley, in his " Harvard Graduates " (I. 580 ; II. 164) 
gives biographical sketches of both Joseph and Benjamin 
Eliot, but he does not mention Joseph's connection with the. 
authorship of this widely circulated Epistle. 

Eliot's Letter must have had some merit as a literary pro- 
duction, inasmuch as it passed through so many editions in 
widely separated lands. It seems to have struck a note in 
harmony witli the religious feeling of many persons, and to 
have furnished spiritual nourishment to famished souls. 

A list of shortened titles of the different editions of the 
Letter, arranged alphabetically, and in part chronologically, 
with date and place of publication so far as known, is given 
below. The four titles appended to " Mr. Mitchel's Letter " 
are shown by the paging. 

A copy of an excellent letter . 4 pp. Boston, 1738 

" " " " " " . . 18-23 pp. [ " ? 1750?] 

" " " " " ". . 19-22, (1) pp. [ " ? 1746?] 

Copy of a letter broadside. Boston. 

""""...... 4 pp. " 

A copy of a letter 8 pp. New London, 1800 

The life of faith. An answer . 4 pp. London, 1848 

" " " " : a letter . . 8 pp. " [1806?] 

« « « " , exempliHed . 8 pp. " 1741 
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Remarks also were made during the meeting by the Peesi- 
dent, and Messrs. Edwaed Channing, Edward Stanwood, 
F. B. Sanborn, Gamaliel Beadfoed, G. Stanley Hall, 
and Thomas L. Liveemore. 

Rev. Dr. George A. Gordon was appointed to write the 
memoir of Rev. Dr. Herrick ; Rev. Dr. A. V. G. Allen the 
memoir of Rev. Dr. Donald; Hon. W. W. Crapo the memoir 
of John S. Brayton ; Hon. James M. Barker the memoir of 
Henry W. Taft ; Franklin B. Sanborn the memoir of George 
H. Monroe ; and Moorfield Storey the memoir of Ebenezer 
Rock wood Hoar, which was to have been prepared by George 
F. Hoar. The preparation of a memoir of George F. Hoar was 
referred to Messrs. Nathaniel Paine and G. Stanley Hall. 



